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Section Chairmen for Annual 
Meeting 

‘the following section chairmen have 
been appointed for the annual meeting 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
to be held in Atlanta, May 5-12, 1924: 
Clinical Section—Dr. W. L. Dunn, 

Asheville, N. C. 

Pathological Section—Dr, G. W. McCoy, 
Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Sociological Section—Dr. Robert G. 
Paterson, Ohio Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 83 South 4th Street, Colum- 
bus. O. 

The Advisory Council meeting in At- 
lanta on the evening of Wednesday, 
May 7, will be an occasion of unusual 
interest. This session under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Medical Re- 
search will be devoted to a discussion of 
the whole field of tuberculosis research. 
Dr. Edward R. Baldwin of Saranac 
Lake, one of the leading authorities in 
the world on this subject, will make the 
principal address. So many interesting 
studies in tuberculosis research are be- 
ing carried on at present that a sum- 
mary of this work and a picture of the 
possibilities for future research by so 
eminent an authority as Doctor Baldwin 
should prove of unusual interest. 

B A special session on health education 
in school will be held under the Socio- 

logical Section. 

The chairman of the Nursing Section 
has not yet been appointed. 

_ All arrangements for the program are 

in the hands of the respective chairmen. 


Leading Hotels in Atlanta — 

Cecil—On the same street as the 
Tabernacle, one square distant. 

Ansley (Headquarters) — On the 
corner of Luckie and Forsyth Streets, 
squares distant from the Taber- 

cle, 

Piedmont—Across Forsyth Street from 
the Ansley, on the corner of Luckie and 
Peachtree Streets. 

Winecoff and Aragon—Opposite each 
other on Peachtree Street, four squares 
distant from the Tabernacle. 

Imperial—On Peachtree Street, nine 
Squares distant from Tabernacle, 

orgian Terrace—On the corner of 
Peachtree and Ponce de Leon Avenue, 
_— blocks distant from the Taber- 
e. 

Atlan‘a-Biltmore—On West Peachtree 

Street, twenty blocks distant. 


Publication of National Health 
Series arranged by N. H. C. 


In order to make available to the 
general public at moderate prices au- 
thoritative books on all phases of human 
health, the National Health Council has 
arranged with the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company for the publication of the 
National Health Series. It will contain 
twenty books of about 18,000 words 
each, written by the leading health 
authorities of the country. These books, 
bound in flexible fabrikoid, sell for 30 
cents each or $6.00 for the series of 
twenty. They are to be issued in sets 
of five, the first set appearing about the 
middle or last of December, 1923. 

Titles, authors, and brief descriptions 
of each book are as follows: 


Man and the Microbe: How Communi- 
cable Diseases Are Controlled. By C.- 
E. A. Winstow, Dr. P.H.; Professor 
of Public Health, Yale School of 
Medicine. 

A description of germs and germ 
diseases and how they are spread, to- 
gethor with practical methods of 
disease prevention by means of sani- 
tation. 

The Baby: Essentials for Its Life and 
Health. By Ricuarp A. Bott, M.D., 
Dr. P.H.; Director Medical Service, 
American Child Health Association. 

How to care for the baby so that 
it will be healthy, will develop 
properly and be strong and free from 
disease. 

Personal Hygiene: The Rules for Right 
Living. By Attan J. McLaucuHiin, 
M.D.; Surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service. 

Practical suggestions as to how to 
apply personal hygiene to promote 
health and get the most out of life. 

The Community and Your Health: 
What Each Means to.the Other. By 
D. B. Armstronc, M.D., Sc.D.; Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the National Health 
Council. 

An outline of what the community 
should do for the health of its citizens 
and what each person should do to 
make his community a healthy place. 

Cancer: Nature, Diagnosis and Cure. 
By Francis Carter Woop, M.D.; 
Director, Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, Columbia University. 

The best statement about cancer 
ever written for the laity. It tells 


what it is and how to know it and 
have it cured. 


The Human Machine: How the Body 
Functions. By W. H. Howe tt, Px.D., 
M.D., LL.D., Sc.D.; Associate Direc- 
tor, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University. 


A non-technical, literary description 
of the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body, the most wonderful ma- 
chine of all. 


The Tiny Toddler: Health of the 
Young Child. By Henry L. K. 
SHaw, M.D.; Clinical Professor, 
Diseases of Children, Albany Medical 
College. 


How to care for the health of the 
runabout child from two to six years 
of age. 


The Child in School: Care of Its 
Health. By Tuomas D. Woop, M.D.; 
Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Promotion of health habits in chil- 
dren of school age and exactly how 
to go about it. 

Tuberculosis: Nature, Treatment and 
Prevention. By Linsty R. 
M.D.; Managing Director, National 
Tuberculosis Association. 

Covers the whole field of tubercu- 
losis, the cause, spread, treatment, 
prevention and duties of citizens, pa- 
tients and the community. 

The Quest for Health: Where It Is 
and Who Can Help Secure It. By 
James A. Topey, M.S.; Administra- 
tive Secretary, National Health Coun- 
cil (tentative). 

A statement of what health is, how 
it may be obtained and a description 
of the actual help which the govern- 
ments, states, municipalities, physi- 
cians and voluntary health agencies 
can give to individuals. 

Love and Marriage: Normal Sex Rela- 
tions. By T. W. Gatitoway, Px.D., 
Litt.D.; Associate Director of Edu- 
cational Measures, American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

The various ~~elements, biological, 
social and sexual, which make up a 
successful and happy married life. 

Food for Health’s Sake: What to Eat. 
By Lucy H. Grtterr, M.A.; Superin- 
tendent of Nutrition, Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
New York. : 

An outline of what and how to eat 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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Facts of Interest About Atlanta 


From now until May, the month of 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation, the BULLETIN will publish some 
facts about Atlanta, Ga., which has been 
chosen as this year’s meeting place. 

Atlanta is one of the principle cities 
in the south, with a population of 230,- 

It is situated in the north central 
part of Georgia, near the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, on a ridge which 
divides the watershed of the Atlantic 
from that of the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
1,050 feet above sea level, thus giving it 
the highest altitude of any city of its 
size or larger in the United States east 
of Denver. Its proximity to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east, and the gulf 
on the south, serve to modify the heat of 
summer. The nights are generally cool 
and comfortable and humidity is almost 
an unheard of occtirrence. 

It has eighteen leading hotels, the 
newest of which is the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel with 560 rooms, to be opened in 
March, 1924. 

Atlanta has eight systems of steam 
railroads operating thirteen lines in all 
directions, four belt lines entirely encir- 
cling the city, six interurban electric 
lines, one gas propelled interurban line, 
all conveniently located near the center 
of the city. 


“Health for the Family” Series’ 


A considerable number of inquiries 
have been received from different 
sources regarding the “Health for the 
Family” series of nine leaflets issued by 
the New York Tuberculosis Association 
and described at length in the Survey 
and other publications recently. The 
New York Tuberculosis Association has 
agreed to give to the National Tubercu- 
losis Association the sole national dis- 
tributing rights for this series. We are 
now making arrangements with the 
printers to produce them in as economi- 
cal a way as possible. Details for de- 
velo —_ a plan that will be satisfactory 
to all concerned are very numerous. As 
soon as these have worked out these de- 
tails, state tuberculosis association will 
receive a B-letter. Meanwhile, for in- 
formation concerning the circulars, see 
= Survey for November 15, 1923, page 


ar LANT TAL CONVENTION Bu BUREA 


STONE MOUETAIN, LARGEST BODY OF Serie IN THE 
WORLD AR ATLANTA, ON THE FACE OF WHICH GUTZON 
BORGLUM Ts CARVING A’MONUMENT TO THE C CONFEDERACY. 


Health Book Movement 


During the month of February the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers will promote special interest in the 
sale and use of health books by calling 
this matter to the attention of some 2400 
book stores and 900 libraries, as well as 
the general public, throughout the coun- 
try. A poster will also be available. 
This movement is in line with a similar 
movement held in November known as 
Children’s Book Week. 

The National Health Council will co- 
operate with the publishers by preparing 
and selecting lists of popular health 
books, These will be distributed through 
various channels to publishers, book- 
sellers, libraries and others. 

In line with this movement the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association will 
have for distribution a small circular 
listing ten of the best books on tubercu- 
losis for popular reading. It is sug- 
gested that tuberculosis secretaries se- 
cure quantities of these circulars and 
distribute them widely during the month 
of February when interest will be fo- 
cused on the reading of health books. 
A supply of circulars will be sent on re- 
quest to the National Association. Sec- 
retaries might also get in touch with 
librar‘es. 


Honorary Members 


The by-laws of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association provide that “persons 
distinguished for original researches re- 
lating to tuberculosis, or eminent as sani- 
tarians or as philanthropists who have 
given material aid in the study and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis may be elected 
“honorary members by the Board of 
Directors.” 

Prior to this last year and forthe en- 
tire period of its existence, the National 
Tuberculosis Association had elected only 
two Honorary Members. Dr. Edward 
Livingston Trudeau, founder of the tu- 
berculosis campaign in America, and the 
first president of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, was elected an honor- 
ary member at the second annual meet- 
ing of the Association, May 18, 1906. 
General George M. Sternberg, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army and 
the first treasurer of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association until the time of 


his death in 1912, was elected honorary 
member of the Association at the ninth 
annual meeting, May 9, 1913. 

Since that time no more honorary 
members were elected until the nine- 
teenth annual meeting held at Santa Bar- 
bara, June 21, 1923, when the following 
were elected to honorary membership: 
Dr. Mazyck P. Ravenel, former president 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
and for many years a student particu- 


_ larly of the relation between tuberculosis 


in animals and tuberculosis in children; 
Dr. Alfred C. Meyer, vice-president of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
from 1916 to 1919 and for many years 
interested in the active campaign against 
tuberculosis in New York City and else- 
where; and Dr. Frank Billings, president 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
from 1907 to 1908, former president of 
the American Medical Association and 
one of the leading physicians of America. 

The purpose of the Board of Direc- 
tors, as expressed at the last annual 
meeting, is to elect from time to time 
other Honorary Members, thus honoring 
active workers in the tuberculosis field 
during their lifetime. 


Health Officers and Health Work 


If, as is generally agreed, the ultimate 
responsibility for the control of disease 
and the’ preservation of community 
health must rest in officially organized 
health departments, the accompanying 
map would seem to indicate a need for 
increased emphasis along this line. The 
splendid service of non-official health 
agencies has done much to bring into ex- 
istence well organized health depart- 
ments, but more work must be done 
along this line. The table shown on page 
12 clearly points out that of the 745 mu- 
nicipalities of 10,000 population and over 
in the United States, only 250, or about 
one-third, have full time health officers. 
When one comes to the rural areas, the 
3,043 counties show only 6% with full 
time county health officers. In 45 in- 
stances the health officers serve both city 
and county. One of the next active steps 
for tuberculosis associations shoul 
the assumption of responsibility for full- 
time health officers and adequately 
manned health departments. 
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Publication of National Health 
Series arranged by N. H. C. 


(Continued from page 5) 
for maximum efficiency and health 


building. 

Health of the Worker: How to Safe- 
guard It. By Lee K. Franke, Pu.D.; 
Chairman, National Health Council. 

Hygiene and sanitation in factory 
and shop and how industrial workers 
can protect and promote their health. 

Exercise and Individual Health: By 
Lenna L. Meanes, M.D.; Medical 
Director, Women’s Foundation _ for 
Health, 

Illustrative material giving to in- 
dividuals the type of exercise best 
suited to each one’s personal needs. 

The Veneral Diseases: Their Medical, 
Nursing and Community Aspects. By 
W. F. Snow, M.D.; General Director, 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

A non-technical discussion of cause, 
spread, treatment, cure and prevention 
of each of these diseases and related 
social hygiene questions. 

Your Mind and You: Mental Health. 
By Frankwoop E. M.D.; 
Medical Director, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. 

Describes how your mind can be a 
friend or enemy and how it can be 
enlisted as your ally. 

The Heart: How to Take Care of It. 
By T. Stuart Hart, M.D.; President, 
Association for the Prevention and 
Relief of Heart Disease, New York. 

How to avoid and prevent heart 
troubles, which form the leading cause 
of death in this country. 

The Expectant Mother: Care of Her 
Health, By R. L. DeENorMANDIE, 
M.D.; Specialist, Boston, Mass. 

The health care needed during 
pregnancy in order that both mother 
and baby may be healthly and well. 
Care o the Sick: By Crara D. 

Noves, Director of Nursing, 
Red Cross. 

What to do in the home when ill- 
ness is present. Practical suggestions 
for the care of the sick. 

Adolescence; Educational and Hygienic 
Problems. By Maurice A. BiGELow, 
Pu.D.; Professor of Biology, Director 
School. of Practical Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The scientific and sociological 
aspects of adolescence.to explain the 
proper transition from childhood to 
adult life. 


Training Tuberculosis Workers 


In recognition of the seriousness of 
the problem of training tuberculosis 
workers, the Executive Committee of 

e N. T. A. have authorized and Presi- 
dent Farrand has appointed a committee 
to take up this problem. The committee 
consists of Dr. Haven Emerson, Chair- 
man, Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt and Mr. 
Harry L. Hopkins. This committee will 
consider among other things such prob- 

ms as institutes, special courses of 
training, summer schools, and correspon- 
ce courses. 


Tivo to 


Popular Books on Health 


Compiled by the National Health Li- 
brary for the National Health Council, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
January 1, 1924. 


Addams, Jane—The New Conscience 
and an Ancient Evil. Macmillan Co., 
1914. 


Armstrong, D. B.—Community Health: 
How to Obtain and Preserve It. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1924. 
Health Series.) 

Baker, S. J—Healthy Babies. 
Brown & Co., 1923. 

Baker, S. J—Healthy Children. 
Brown & Co., 1923. 

Baker, S. Mothers. 
Brown & Co., 1923 

Beers, C. W.—The Mind That Found 
Itself. Doubleday Page & Co., 1923. 

Bolt, R. A—The Baby's Health. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1924. (National Health 
Series. ) 

Broadhurst, Jean—Home and Commu- 
nity Hygiene. Lippincott Co., 1923. 

Brown, Lawrason.—Rules for 
from Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Lea 
Febiger, 1919. 

Cabot, R. C—A Layman’s Handbook of 
Medicine. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

Clark, W. I.—Health Service in Indus- 
try. Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Delano, J. A—American Red Cross 
Text-Book on Home Hygiene and 
Care *, the Sick. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co., 1918. 

Fisher, Irving and Fisk, E. L—How to 
Live. Funk & Wagnalls, 1922. 

Gardner, M. S.—Public Health Nursing. 
Macmillan Co., 1918. 

Hill, H. W—The New Public Health. 
Macmillan Co., 1916. 

Hoag, E. B., and Terman, L. Mi—Health 
Work in the Schools. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., 1914. 


(National 
Little, 
Little, 


Little, 


Holt, L. and Growth. 
Macmillan Co., 

Jackson, J. A., H. M— 
Our Nerves. Century Co., 


Jacobs, P. P—The Tuberculosis Worker. 
Williams and Wilkins, 1923. 

Lucas, W.- P.—The Health of the Run- 
about Child. Macmillan Co., 1923. 

March, N. Racial Health. 
Dutton Co., 1919 

McLaughlin, A. a Hygiene: 
the Rules for Right Living. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1924. (National Health 
Series. ) 

Miller, H. C—The New Psychology and 
the Parent. Thomas Seltzer, 1923. 

Moore, H. H.—Public Health in the 
United States. Harper & Bros., 1923. 

Royden, A. ow and Commonsense. 
Putnam, 1922 

Stokes, J. H.—The Third Great Plague. 
Saunders Co., 1917. 

Sedgwick, W. T.—Principles of Sanitary 
Science and the Public Health. Mac- 
millan Co., 1918. 

Trudeau,, E. L—An 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1 

Van Blarcom, C. to 
Be a@ Mother. Macmillan Co,., 1922. 

Walsh, J. J—Cures: the Story of the 
care That Fail. Appleton & Co.,, 


White, W. 


A.—Principles Mental 
Hygiene. 1917. 


Macmillan Co., 

Williams, Hygiene Ap- 
plied. aunders Co., 1922. 

Winslow, C.-E>-A—Man and the Mi- 
crobe: How Communicable Diseases 
Are Controlled. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1924. (National Health Series.) 

Women’s Foundation for Health, A 
Hand Book on Positive Health. Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 1923. 

Wood, F. C.—Cancer: Nature, Diagnosis, 
and Cure. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1924. 
(National Health Series.) 
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DIsEASE PREVENTION 


Epidemiology and Public Health. 
Vol. i. Respiratory Infections. A Text 
and Reference Book for Physicians, 
Medical Students and Health Workers 
in Three Volumes. Victor C. VAUGHAN, 
M.D., LL.D., Ann Arbor, Mich.; assist- 
ed by Henry F. Vaucuan, MS., Dr. 
P.H., Detroit, Mich.; and Gerorce T. 
Patmer, M.S., Dr. PH., Detroit, Mich. 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1922, 


pp, 688. 

“Our anticipations have been realized. 
At last we have a modern and monu- 
mental work on epidemiology. Vaughan 
has placed his great storehouse of 
knowledge and experience in sanitation 
and hygiene in the public archives. 
With characteristic courage, he has at- 
tacked the most difficult group of dis- 
eases—the respiratory infections—in the 
first volume, which has just appeared 
from the press.’—American Journal of 
Public Health. 

and Sanitation. A Text- 
Book for Nurses. By Grorce M. 
‘Price, M.D. -Fourth edition. Lea and 
Febiger, Philadelphia and New York. 
- “In this revised edition, Dr. Price 

resents in a very clear manner the 
_broad facts of the various branches of 
hygiene. . . . Throughout the entire 
book the promotion of health and the 
prevention of disease are the dominant 
- notes. To make this effective, this text- 
‘book should be used in schools, read 
by parents, business and professional 
men and women.”—American Journal of 


Nursing. 
Practical Preventive Medicine. 
By Mark F. Boyp, M.D., M.S., C.P.H. 


Professor of Bacteriology and Preven- 
tive Medicine, Medical Department, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1920. Pp. 352. Illus- 
trations 135. 

“The information contained in the 
book has been derived from all avail- 
able sources, and there is nothing that 
‘is particularly new in its contents. 
Nevertheless, it is am unusually complete 
manual for a book of its size and is 
logically and systematically arranged.” 
—American Journal of Public Health. 


Preventive Medicine. [Edited by 
‘W. A. Evans, with the collaboration of 
_G.. Koruter. In Volume VI of The 
Practical Medicine Series. Year Book 
Publishers, Chicago, 1921. 

“In less than one hundred and fifty 
pages Dr. Evans has compressed an 
‘admirable summary of the more impor- 
tant contributions of the year 1921 in 
the field of public health, a review which 
should prove of the greatest value to all 
. sanitarians.”—American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health. 


Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 
Mitton J. Rosenau, M.D., New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 
Fourth Edition, 1921, pp. 1504. 
“No one man can be a master of the 
whole art of public health and hygiene 


Books on Health Topics and Reviewers’ 
Comments 


and Prof. Rosenau has shown his good 
judgment and guaranteed accuracy by 
securing the aid of such men as Krause, 
Stiles, Carter, Howard, Winslow, Whip- 
ple and many others like them.”—Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health. 


Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 
By Mitton J. Rosenau, 1,567 pages. 


D. Appleton and Company, N. Y 


“Should be in every school of nurs- 
ing reference library. . . . Includes 
much new material of ‘special interest 
and value to all public health nurses 
. . . The sections on Communicable 
Disease, Immunity, Food, Air, Water, 
Personal Hygiene, Disinfection and the 
Laboratory Course, will probably be of 
greatest value in the preliminary courses 
of our nursing schools; while those 
dealing with Public Health measures 
and methods, Mental Hygiene, Vital 
Statistics, Sewage and Refuse Disposal, 
Industrial Hygiene and Diseases of Oc- 
cupation, and School Sanitation will 
give the background necessary for effi- 
cient work in the field of Public 
Health.”—American Journal of Nursing. 


Foop 
A Laboratory Handbook for Die- 


tetics. By Mary Swartz Rose. The 
Macmillan Company. Revised edition, 
1921. 156 pages. 


“This is the new name under which 
appears the revised edition of the former 
Laboratory Manual of Dietetics. There 
is undoubtedly no book which has been 
so extensively used in the school labora- 
tory and in the diet kitchen as has this 
one and the new edition with its addi- 
tions and revisions will be found to be 
even more usable.”—American Journal 
of Nursing. 

‘ Nutrition and Clinical Dietetics. 
By Hersert S. Carter, M.D., Paut E. 
Howe, Px.D., and Howarp H. Mason, 
M.D. Second edition. 703 pages. Iil- 
lustrated. Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia. 

“A comprehensive up-to-date treat- 
ment of the subject, as it appeals to 
the practitioner, the nurse and the dieti- 
tion, treating in detail foods and the 
normal nutrition, feeding in infancy and 
childhood, and feeding in disease.”— 
American Journal of Nursing. 


Nutrition and Growth in Chil- 
dren. By Wiit1aM R. P. Emerson, M.D. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

“For many years workers with chil- 
dren have wanted a text-book that would 
be scientific, practical and detailed. Dr. 


«Emerson’s book meets all of these re- 


quirements. In addition, it is very 
interesting reading, for its style is clear 
and vigorous, the illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and the large number of charts 
and tables make their own appeal to 
readers who will take the trouble to 
study them.”— American Journal of 
Nursing. 

The Vitamine Manual. By Watrter 
S. Eppy. Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 121 pages. 


“The Vitamine Manual, by Walter S. 
Eddy, of Teachers College, is a valuable 
summary of known facts regarding the 
fascinating, newly discovered dietary 
factors called vitamines. The book may 
be considered authoritative, as Professor 
Eddy has published a great deal of 
work on the subject himself, and is in 
close touch with other prominent work. 
ers in the field.”—American Journal of 
Nursing. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Health Service in Industry. By W. 
Irvine Ciark, Jr. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 158 pages. 

“It is written to serve as a guide to 
health service officers and to boards of 
directors in planning such services. ,.. 
Nevertheless, to a nurse who is entering 
industry for the first time, there is much 
of interest and enlightenment in the 
volume, as it gives a clear outline of 
health organization in industry and its 
relation to other departments in_ the 
same concern.”—American Journal of 
Nursing. 


INFANT AND Cuitp HEALTH 


The Baby’s First Two Years. By 
RICHARD SmitH and Mrs. Henry 
CopLey GREENE. 141 pages. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New York 

“The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part, chapters I to X, is made 
up of definite rules for the care and 
feeding of infants up to two years of 
age; the second part, chapters XI to 
XIII, consists of neral suggestions 
which may be modified to suit the in- 
dividual baby; the third part contains 
recipes and charts. . . . This book, 
based upon scientific - principles, which 
have been tried out in a_ practical 
manner, in a broad field and which have 
been expressed in understandable terms, 
will prove of inestimable value to the 
caretaker of the young child.”—Amer- 
can Journal of Nursing. 


The Healthy Child From Two to 
Seven. By F. H. MacCartuy, MD. 
The Macmillian Company, New York 
235 pages. 

“Certain rules of feeding laid down 
by Dr. MacCarthy for instance would 
undoubtedly be the cause of much dis- 
cussion among professional people. But 
as a handbook it is sure to be helpful 
with its many practical suggestions 4s 
to the needs of children and how t0 
meet them. It is evidently written by 
one who knows the common mistakes 
made by those to whose care children 
are entrusted, and who may be giving 
loving care without wisdom and under- 
standing.”— American Journal 0 
Nursing. 


The Play House and The Most 
Wonderful House. Two books by 
Mary S. Haviranp. Published by J. 5. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa 


“Every step of building, furnishing 
and keeping the house is fully discussed, 
and with Ruth and Paul, the happy ow! 
ers, one becomes engrossed in selecting 
the site so that the sun will shine ™ 


(Continued on page 11) 
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(Modern ‘Deaitb Crusade 


DEPARTMENT 


The official closing date for the first 
National Tournament in Health Knight- 
hood is February 25. Many contest- 
ants, however, have already completed 
their 12 weeks of jousting, and reports 
are coming in to the state offices for in- 
spection and classification before being 
forwarded to the national office. The 
chore records of the contestants, to- 
gether with the teachers’ report, should 
be at the office of the state tuberculosis 
association -not later than March 14. 
The closing date for tournament reports 
to be 1 a at National headquarters 


is Apri 

The chore records of the classes eli- 
gible for pennants, that is, those classes 
whose records show the performance of 
54 or more chores each week (including 
a bath) for each of the 12 weeks of the 
tournament period, need not be for- 
warded to the National office. The offi- 
cial report form, approved by the state 
office, is all that is necessary for these 
classes. The chore records of contestants 
who have been approved as eligible for 
banners, that is, the eleven classes in 
each state which performed the highest 
number of chores in their respective tour- 
nament division, should be sent along 
with the official report form to the Na- 
tional office. Those states, however, 
which are using the ten-page chore rec- 
ord may send only the official report 
form. The statement of the executive 
secretary or state Crusade Director as 
to the number of chores performed by 
these classes will be accepted in lieu of 
the chore records, the National office re- 
serving the privilege of calling for these 
records at the close of the 24-week 
period. This will enable those states 
using the 10-page chore record to make 
complete use of this edition. Records 
for the second national tournament may 
thus be kept on the same chore record as 
those for the first. Also, this will give 
opportunity to the Crusade director to 
write a few words of commendation or 
advice on the records as an incentive to 
the Crusader to make a better record in 

future. 

The official opening of the second tour~ 
Nament was January 1. None of the 
days in January or February, however, 
may be counted for both tournaments. 
Any twelve consecutive weeks between 
the first of January and the fourteenth 
of June may be chosen by the teacher 
over which to submit the chore records 
of her class for consideration in the 
second National Tournament. 


National Tournaments and Silver 
Cup Contests 


Cup Contests 


Rules governing the ‘cup contests must 
not be confused with the tournament 
rules. The twelve-week period of the 
cup contests need not be consecutive, but 
must be within the school year Septem- 
ber 1923 to June 1924. Individual 
schools or classes cannot compete for 
the cups. They are awarded to states, 
counties and cities having the greatest 
number of Crusaders performing the 
health chores for 12 weeks during the 
school year in proportion to school en- 
rolment. 

There are four state cups and five 
county and city cups. The cups for 
which states may compete are: 

The Chivalric Cup—awarded for 
the largest number of Crusaders per- 
forming 54 or more health chores (in- 
cluding a bath) each week for 12 weeks 
during the school year, in proportion to 
school enrolment. 

Cup of Knights Banneret Constant— 
for the most Crusaders of the rank of 
knights banneret constant in proportion 
to school enrolment. 

Cup of the Knights of the Round 
Table—for the most knights of the 
round table, in proportion to school en- 
rolment. 

Washington Nutrition Cup—for the 
most Crusaders who have qualified by 
the performance of the nutrition chores, 
in proportion to school enrolment. 

The cups for which counties and cities 
may compete are: 

Cup for county or city with popu- 
lation of from 7,000 to 20,000 having the 
greatest number of Crusaders who have 
performed 54 or more health chores (in- 
cluding a bath) for 12 weeks during the 
school year, in proportion to school en- 
rolment. 

Cup for county or city with popu- 
lation of from 20,000 to 50,000 having 
the greatest number of Crusaders under 
like conditions. 

Cup for country or city with popu- 
lation of from 50,000 to 100,000 having 
the greatest number of Crusaders quali- 
fying under like conditions. 

Cup for county with population of 
100,000 or more having the greatest num- 
ber of Crusaders qualifying under like 
conditions. 

Cup for city with population of 
100,000 or more having greatest number 
of Crusaders qualifying under like con- 
ditions. 

For all cup contests, reports showing 
the number of pupils qualifying and the 


school enrolment for the territory, must 
be sent to the state tuberculosis associa- 
tion before June 30 for forwarding to 
the National Association before July 21. 


Vj 


Wh 


MopERN HEALTH CRUSADERS | 
+ OPEN THE GATE TO # 


| GOOD HEALTH| 
Health Crusade Playlet 


The picture above is the cover design 
on an attractive four-page leaflet, 314” 
x 6”, describing the Health Crusade play 
“Seven Keys.” Miss Frances Cook, Cru- 
sade Director of the Chicago Tubercu- 
losis Institute, is the author of the play, 
which has been successfully produced a 
number of times. 

“Seven Keys” is adaptable for use in 
schools, Sunday school groups, commu- 
nity and recreation centers, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and kindred organizations. 
The leaflet may be obtained from the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, 8 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Correction 


Through an efrer the cut of the Prin- 
cess Hygeia which was published in the 
December BULLETIN as an educational 
feature of the Washington Tuberculosis 
Association was described as a Health 
Gypsy. The Washington association 
used the name “Princes Hygeia” in 
order to depart from the gypsy idea. 
The character was not impersonated by 
a nurse, but by Miss Hilda J. Solibakke, 
state Crusade nutrition director. 
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The Teacher As a Health Leader 


In a message recently sent out by the 
American Child Health Association to 
the teachers enrolled in their Scholarship 
Contest, occurs this statement: 

“Health can never be taught as a thing 
apart. It is not a thing added unto the 
regular school program. Health teach- 


ing must be rooted in the daily life and - 


experience of the child. Like moral edu- 
cation, it is a thing which must pervade 
the curriculum... . 

“No standardized health program can 
serve as more than a beginning. To the 
true teacher this constitutes a most in- 
spiring challenge, for it tests her powers 
of sympathy and imagination, her inge- 
nuity and creative ability, and her com- 
mon sense as does no other subject in 
the curriculum. Only a good teacher can 
be a good teacher of health.” (The italics 
are ours.) 

This is a challenge to which no “good 
teacher” can fail to respond. The time 
has passed when schools can refuse to 
take on health work because of “so many 
other things.” At the World Conference 
on Education held in San Francisco last 
summer the obligation of the schools to 
teach health was freely acknowledged. It 
is no longer a question of whether the 
school can or will train children in the 
practice of health habits, but rather, how 
can the school effectively meet this great 
public need for which no other social 
machinery exists. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State Superintendent of Schoots 
of Maine, Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, under whose leader- 
ship the World Conference on Educa- 
tion was brought to realization, con- 
cluded his address of welcome to the 
foreign delegates to the conference with 
these words: 

“There is not any greater or more im- 
portant thing before the educational 
world than to bring up the children so 
that they can render their greatest ser- 
vice to humanity. ... And I hope that 
this group meeting on the health aspect 
of the world’s children may mark the 
beginning of new things for the chil- 
dren of the world.” 

Dr. William Palmer Lucas, Professor 
of Pediatrics, University of California 
Medical School, in his address to the 
conference pointed out the three main 
ways in which health education will 
come to.the child, first, from the inter- 
ests naturally involved in the child’s own 
life and home; second, from the lives of 
those he imitates—his teachers and par- 
ents and those near enough to him, for 
him to understand—and third, from the 
claims the community makes upon him, 
for the real health of the community is 
bound up with the conscious efforts of 
the smallest child. 

How great a power in the health of 
the community a “good teacher” can be, 
has been evidenced countless times in 
countless corners of the world. A con- 
crete example is that of a rural school 
teacher in Texas who is developing 
health education along two of the three 
of Dr. Lucas’ “main ways.” Three years 
ago the school was in no way different 


from hundreds of other rural schools. 
Then a new teacher came afid things be- 
gan to happen. The Modern Health 
Crusade was introduced and the school 
began to take an active part in the work 
of the Interscholastic League of the state. 
The winning of pennants in the National 
Tournaments soon came to be a habit. 
Along with their excellence in health 
chores, these pup2ls also won recognition 
in the county, district and state Inter- 
scholastic League meets. “We give all 
the credit of all our prizes to our health 
work,” writes the teacher. “Our chil- 
dren are healthy—therefore they are 
regular and punctual in attandance, well 
behaved and happy. They love their 
school.” 

The local Parent Teacher Association 
supports the work of the school at every 
turn. It provides hot lunches at the 
school and has taken a live interest in 
improv.ng the appearance of the build- 
ing. Last fall some of the mothers 
helped to calcimine the four rooms in 
the schoolhouse. The boys made win- 
dow boxes, painted them and filled them 
with ferns and flowers. Even the jani- 
tor, who at first rebelled, became so 
interested that he helped, too. 

So far the trustees have not responded 
with any enthusiasm to the changed ré- 
gime. This will doubtless come in time 
and the fact that so much has been ac- 


complished in raising not only health’ 


standards but also scholastic standards, 
is proof of the value of the work this 
teacher and her pupils have done for the 
community. 


England Utilizes Crusade in Sani- 
tation Campaign 

George W. Foster, Cleansing Super- 
intendent at Cleethorpes, England, in a 
paper on “Education and Publicity as 
Applied to Cleansing Work,” makes the 
following statement : 

“Take the children into your confi- 
dence, tell them exactly what you want 
and the reason for it, answer for them 
the questions which have been put to 
their parents and have failed to elicit 
satisfactory replies, and it is quite safe 
to say you will be doing a great work, 
and need have no fear of results. The 
children talk and think a good deal more 
than we give them credit for. . . . After 
convincing children of the need for im- 
provement they do not keep this knowl- 
edge to themselves. It is taken to their 
homes. They impart to others what they 
know, and any attempt to put the child 
off is only followed by another” attack 
later on.” 

Mr. Foster’s experience in enlisting 
the support of the’ school children in 
Cleethorpes in his community sanitation 
work should serve as an inspiration to 
teachers and Crusade leaders who are 
planning similar campaigns in connec- 
tion with the Round Table program. 

In the spring of 1920, Mr. Foster made 
his first attempt to interest the children 
in his Arrangements were 
made for the older children and their 
teachers to visit the “refuse destructor.” 
They were shown how it worked, and 


emphasis was placed on the fact that ow- 
ing to the lack of economy on the part 
of their parents, many tons of cinders, 
coal and other material which could and 
should be utilized in their homes were 
thrown away. The children learned the 
cost of the work, and that the expense 
had to be borne by the taxpayers. A 
large store adjoining the destructor ex- 
hibited large pieces of coal and cinders 
collected from the refuse. also samples 
of vegetable and other refuse that could 
be burned in the kitchen fire. The chil- 
dren were invited to ask questions. 
Later they wrote essays on what they 
had learned, and book prizes were 
awarded for the best ones. The winning 
essays were published in the local press. 

The following year a series of health 


N°? 4 


talks were given to the children, on the 


question and answer principle. Fore- 
most among the matters taught were the 
proper use of the ashbin, drains and san- 
itary fittings, disinfectants, destruction of 
flies, and kindred topics. A very impor- 
tant feature of this instruction was the 
preparation of “talking” posters, which 
were clear and readily understood. Mr. 
Foster believes that “it is advisable to let 
the children do as much of the talking 
as possible.” Essays on “How to Main- 
tain a Healthy Home” were written by 
the pupils after the series of health talks 
had been completed, and prizes were 
awarded for the best ones. 


Last summer a carnival and fancy 
dress parade was held in Cleethorpes. 
There are ten schools in the town, an 
a boy and a girl from each school wefe 
selected to take part in the parade. A 
three-ton motor lorry carried a poster 
bearing the inscription, “The Cleethorpes 
School Children Are the Real Health 
Crusaders.” The children wore white 
sashes across their left shoulders, with 
the words “Health Crusader” printed on 
them. During the procession, the girls, 
five on each side of the motor, were 
armed with fly, swatters and kept strik- 
ing at the flies which were painted of 
the poster just above their heads. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Mr. de Forest Severs Ctdiadien 
With N. T. A. 


Mr. Charles M. De Forest has severed 
his connection with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

Mr. De Forest has been on the staff of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
since 1915. He came to the organization 
as field secretary following a success- 
ful experience with the New York State 
Charities Aid Association as Christmas 
seal campaign manager and field sec- 
retary. For two years Mr. De Forest 
served as campaign manager with the 
National Tuberculosis Association, han- 
dling the Christmas seal sale in addition 
to his work as field secretary. 


Mr. De Forest’s organization of such 
state associations as those of Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, Montana and Wyoming 
will always react to his credit and ability. 

The most significant achievement of 
Mr. De Forest, however, was the in- 
auguration of the Modern Health Cru- 
sade. The contribution of Mr. 
Forest to child health education through 
the Modern Health Crusade was the 
invention of the health chore record. 
By this device not only was the child 
instructed to perform chores and to keep 
a daily record of them, but at the same 
time the home and school were linked 
together in the promotion of the child’s 
health. In the development of the Cru- 
sade from a simple program designed 
largely as a supplementary stimulus to 
the Christmas seal sale to a system of 
health education now adopted in a score 
and more of states, Mr. De Forest has 
registered an outstanding achievement in 
the field of public health. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion extends to him its good wishes in 
whatever field of activity he may choose 
to labor. 


Health Books and Reviewers’ 


Comments 
(Continued from page 8) 


every room during the day, in having 
the walls and floors easy to keep clean, 
and everything from cellar to living- 
toom suitable and beautiful.”—Journal 
of the Outdoor Life. : 


Studies in Child Welfare: The 
Physical Growth of Children from 
Birth to Maturity, and the Relation 
Between Mental and Physical 


Growth. By Biro T. Batpwin, M.D. - 


“The results of Dr. Baldwin’s detailed 
and analytical studies are valuable con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge on 
Normal growth. He points out that the 
Physiological age is directly related to 
Stages of mental maturation. The 
Physiologically moré mature child has 
different attitudes, different types of 
tmotions, different interests than a child 
who is physically younger, though of 

same chronological age.”—American 
Journal of Nursing. 


NURSING 


First Year Nursing. Third edition. 
By Minnie Goopnow, R.N. 358 pages. 
Illustrated. W. B. Saunders and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London. 

“This book emphasizes the importance 
of ethics, the care of beds and bed- 
making, the classification of diets and 
the serving of meals, systematic ward 
duties, baths and hydro-therapy, the 
comfort of patients, enemata and the 
various kinds of douches, examinations 
and ward dressings, external applica- 
tions, temperature, pulse and _ respira- 
tion; medicines; the observation of 
symptoms, the nursing care and treat- 
ment of medical and surgical, ear, nose 
and throat cases. Valuable information 
is conveyed to the young nurse in the 
care and nursing of gynecological and 
obstetrical cases, together with useful 
advice in the care of babies.”—American 
Journal of Nursing. 


Principles and Practice of Nursing. 
By BertHa Harmer, B.Sc. (CoLtum- 
BIA), R.N. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 676 pages. 

“We hail it with joy, feeling that it 
paves the way to more intelligent nurs- 
ing, to making the many hours of prac- 
tical work of greater educational value 
to the young women concerned—our 
student nurses.... The book is of in- 
estimable value to instructors in schools 
of nursing. The strongest feature of 
the book, of great importance to the 
instructor, is the emphasis placed upon 
the underlying principles of each prac- 
tical procedure, so necessary in keeping 
student nurses from becoming mechan- 
ical performers of meaningless acts.”— 
American Journal of Nursing. 


Psychology and Mental Hygiene 
for Nurses. By Mary B. Eyrg, R.N. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
200 pages. 

“Since psychology is at last takin 
its rightful place in the curriculum o 
schools of nursing the advantage of a 
special text on the subject is recognized 
by nursing educators.... Miss Eyre’s 
psychology is, in the main, a good book 
of definitions with some useful applica- 
tion to various phases of nursing activi- 
ties."—American Journal of Nursing. 


Text-Book of Materia Medica for 
Nurses. Compiled by Lavinia L. Dock, 
R.N. Revised in accordance with the 
ninth decennial revision of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. Seventh edition. 315 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“Seventh and best edition of the book 
which has given so many nurses their 
first A. B. C.’s of the subject.... In- 
cludes well chosen discussions of other 
related topics, such as the metric system, 
new and interesting changes in the last 
revision of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, and Electro-Therapeutics and 
Radiology. 

. there is no illustrative material; 
information regarding pathological con- 
ditions for which drugs are prescribed 
is reduced to a minimum; and the text 
is rather elementary for the use of our 


On the other hand 


better prepared students.” — American 
Journal of Nursing. 


NUTRITION 


Foods of the Foreign-Born in Rela- 
tion to Health. BrrtHa M. Woop. 
Whitcomb and Barrows. Boston. 

“The amount of practical information 
which Miss Wood has managed to com- 
press into this slender volume of one 
hundred pages is amazing and is made 
possible only by her compact style and 
her economy of words. ... Each of 
its brief chapters gives an account of 
the dietary background of an important 
racial group in this country, explaining 
the conditions and dietary habits of the 
people in their native land and indicat- 
ing their food problems here, with 
special reference to health.”"—American 
Journal of Nursing. 


Nutrition and Specific 
By Dororny E. Lane; The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. Pp. 185. 

“The scope of this little book on nu- 
trition can best be appreciated by the 
following titles of its chapters: explana- 
tion of the subject of nutrition, food 
preparation, raw foods and effects of 
cooking upon foods and conclusions, 
meat or mixed diet versus vegetarian or 
lacto-vegetarian diet, auto-intoxication, 
bacteriology of the digestive tract, re- 
forming the intestinal flora, diet in the 
common diseases, infants’ diets; chil- 
dren’s diets, vitamines, a few healthful 
recipes ; some invalid recipes. The main 
criticism of the work is incidental to 
the large field which it endeavors to 
cover.”"—American Journal of Public 
Health. 


PuysIcaL FITNESS 


The Assessment of Physical Fit- 
ness. By Correlation of Vital Ca- 
ae and Certain Measurements of 
the Body. Gerorces Dreyer, C.B.E., 
M.A., M.D., Professor of Pathology in 
the University of Oxford. In collabora- 
tion with George Fulford Hanson, late 
Lieut. U.S.A. Medical Corps, Air Ser- 
vice, With a foreword by Charles H. 
Mayo, M.D. New York: Paul Hoeber, 
1921. Pp. 128. 

“Emphasizing the need for more sat- 
isfactory methods of estimating the 
physical fitness of man, woman, or 
child, Professor Dreyer aims to supply 
medical men and others interested in this 
subject with a method which in principle 
is not new, but is original as to the 
details of its application.”—American 
Journal of Public Health. 


Individual Gymnastics. A Hand- 
book of Remedial and Corrective 
Gymnastics. Lm.aAn Curtis Drew. 
Lea and Febiger; New York. 

“Miss Drew, who is Director of the 
Department of Corrective Gymnastics, 
Central Branch, Y. W. C. A, New 
York City, has succeeded in presenting 
in this little book a readable, simple and 
graphic description of corrective exer- 
cises for individuals suffering from 
various types of remedial deformities.” 
—American Journal of Nursing. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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Health Books and Reviewers’ 
Comments 
(Continued from page 11.) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


An Elementary Manual of Physi- 

ology. By Dr. Russet Burton-Opirz. 

B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


“This book is a careful and compre- 
hensive study of physiology intended for 
student nurses and dietitians. As pro- 
fessional lecturer 
Teachers College, the author has had 
much experience in teaching this sub- 
ject and ample opportunities to try out 
methods of presentation.” — American 
Journal of Nursing. 


SuRVEYS 


How to Make a Health Survey. 
By Murray P. Horwoop, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York City. 403 pp. Illustrated. 


“Most communities will from time to 
' time be conducting surveys that will 
embrace some of the features brought 
out in this book. We strongly recom- 
mend a careful reading of Mr. Hor- 
wood’s handbook.”—Journal of the Out- 
door Life. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Domiciliary Treatment of Tubercu- 
losis. By F. Rurenacut WALTERS. 
Published by William Wood & Com- 
pany, New York. 290 pp. 


“The chapters run as follows: Diag- 
nosis, home conditions, medical indica- 
tions, treatment away from home, the 
rest treatment, ventilation and health, 
open-air treatment, cleanliness, infection 
and its limits, precautions against infec- 
tion, pyrexia and its treatment, food and 
diet, symptomatic treatment, specific 
remedies, general remedies, — special 
methods of treatment, treatment of com- 
plications, graduated exercise, recreation 
and occupation, after care and the in- 
dustrial positions and appendix. It will 
prove an invaluable asset as a practical 
handbook, giving both a clearer under- 
standing of the disease itself and a sane 
guide‘ to treatment and management of 
the case, from diagnosis through arrest 
to final industrial rehabilitation. 


Tuberculosis—A Primer and Phi- 
losophy for Patient and Public. By 
McDoucatp McLean, M.D.; Journal of 
the Outdoor Life, New Yor > 

“Dr. McLean, of Asheville;shas writ- 
ten for the sick a book that everybody 
should read. If, without too severe a 
jolt to our ideals of liberty, a law could 
be passed compelling every American 
adult to read it, our young republic 
would be immeasurably benefited there- 

-’—Journal of the Outdoor Life. 


in Physiology at - 


Crusade in England 

(Continued from page 10) ; 
boys walked five on each side of the 
motor and distributed handbills. They 


also sold copies of the booklet, “How we 
can assist to make an Al Nation,” 


written ‘te the children of Cleethorpes 
and published by the Cleethorpes Urban 
District Council. The cover of this little 
booklet bears the inscription: “By the 
School Children of Cleethorpes for. the 
Advice and Assistance of Their Par- 
ents.” 


Comparison of the Total Number of Municipalites and Counties by States, 
With the Number Having Full Time Health Officers 
(See page 6) 
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186 
11 


county 
health 
officers 


45 3,043 
7 


in state 


* Source—Public Health Reports, U. S. Public Health Service, Vol. 38, No. 
20, May 18, 1923, pp. 1081-84; Vol. 38, No. 42, Oct. 19, 1923, pp. 2415-25. 

** A full-time health officer is defined as.“one who does not engage in the prac 
tice of medicine or any other business, but devotes his whole time to official duties.” 
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